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Easy enough to distinguish it from its neighbours in
the scale of values: with wit, for example, it has
nothing to do. For wit is first and last a matter of
expression. Latin, of all languages, is the best vehicle
of wit, the worst of humour. You cannot think a
witty thought, even, without thinking in words. But
humour can be wordless; there are thoughts that lie
too deep for laughter itself. In this essay I mean to
treat humour as it compares with and contrasts with
satire, a more delicate distinction. But first let us
make an attempt, Aristotle-wise, to pin down the
thing itself with some random stab of definition.
Let us say that the sphere of humour is, predom-
inantly, Man and his activities, considered in circum-
stances so incongruous, so unexpectedly incongruous,
as to detract from their human dignity. Thus, the
prime source of humour is a madman or a drunkard;
either of these wears the semblance of a man without
enjoying the full use of that rational faculty which
is man's definition. A foreigner, too, is always funny:
he dresses, but does not dress right: makes sounds,
but not the right sounds. A man falling down on a
frosty day is funny, because he has unexpectedly
abandoned that upright walk which is man's glory
as a biped. All these things are funny, of course,
only from a certain angle; not, for example, from the
angle of ninety degrees, which is described by the
man who falls down. But amusement is habitually
derived from such situations; and in each case it is a
human victim that is demanded for the sacrifice. It
is possible, in the mythological manner, to substitute
an animal victim, but only if the animal be falsely
invested with the attributes of humanity. There is
nothing at all funny about a horse falling down. A
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